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A Message from 
the Moderator 


MANY OF US spend our time thinking of what 
we would do if we were in possession of cer- 
tain things. We are frequently “doing good” 
with other people’s money, talents, and op- 
portunities. 

Here are expressions that are often heard: 
“If I had a million dollars I would build a 
youth center, or a home for the aged, etc.” 
Our Servant Lord wants His servant people to 
use that which we possess whether it be large 
or small. Are we using what we have now for 
His Kingdom? Another expression: “If I had 
some high place of leadership, I would do 
something about crime, social injustice, and 
traffic violations.” Our Servant Lord reminds 
us we can do something now about these things. 
How are we using our citizenship and votes to 
promote His kingdom? Still another expression: 
“If I had the speaking ability of some noted 
preacher or statesman, I would throw my whole 
soul into the solution of the controversial 
issues of our time.” The question our Servant 
Lord would propose is, “What are you doing 
now with the voice that I have given you?” 

Christ’s servant people do not spend their 
time in wishful thinking, but instead they 
use their money, talents, and opportunities 
now to do something about the problems they 
face where they live. Wishful thinking with- 
out action becomes an alibi for doing nothing. 
Why do you call me ‘Lord, Lord,’ and not do 
what I tell you? (Luke 6:46 RSV.) 


a 
Jorssay ¥ Casecty, 


Dr. Herman L. Turner, Moderator of the 172nd 
General Assembly and Minister of Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia, writes on the 
theme “Living as a Servant People.” 
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TO ALL United Presbyterian women who gener- 
ously contributed to the Christian Education Op- 
portunity Thank Offering Projects in 1958 and 
1959 for graduate fellowships and vocational 
guidance program this letter conveys a sincere 
“Thank you.” 

Through the funds that you have provided, 
you have made possible the following activities: 

Approximately $100,000 to over forty gradu- 
ate fellowship winners for advanced study to 
prepare for teaching in colleges, universities, or 
seminaries. (With the projected tremendous in- 
crease in college enrollments and the need for 
additional teaching personnel in our seminaries 
this may well be an exceedingly fruitful invest- 
ment in human resources. ) 

Consultations between church headers, educa- 
tors, and professional guidance workers that have 
resulted in: 

a. Pilot vocational guidance projects being de- 
veloped in a number of local congregations 

b. A clear cut understanding of the distinctive 
role of the Church in vocational guidance 

c. The publication of a new pamphlet entitled 
Vocational Guidance in the Local Church, out- 
lining definite principles under which such a pro- 
gram should be established 

d. The development of a new series of leaflets 
under the general title, Careers and the Christian 
Calling 

e. The discovery of the names and addresses 
of over 1200 United Presbyterian public school 
guidance workers who are now being furnished 
regularly with information designed to help them 
make a more significant professional contribution 
in their local church, presbytery, and synod 

f. The establishment of liaison with the chief 
guidance officers in every state through making 
them aware of the informational resources re- 
garding church vocations that are available from 
the United Presbyterian Church 


by 
Walliam 
H. Henderson 


The Rev. Mr. Henderson 
is Associate Secretary, 
Department of Vocation 
and In-Service Training, 
Board of Christian 
Education. 
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g. The securing of the information that some- 
thing over half of our United Presbyterian 
churches are located in communities of very lim- 
ited guidance resources in the public schools. 

Consultations and experimentation on the pos- 
sible use of resources of United Presbyterian- 
related colleges to provide guidance services for 
the youth of churches located in areas of limited 
guidance facilities. 

Experimental student conferences dealing with 
Christian vocation and church vocations: 

a. Trail Hike Church Vocations Conference 
and a Church Vocations Seminar for high school 
students interested in a church vocation 

b. A Vocations Conference involving high 
school and college students under the leadership 
of a number of outstanding laymen. This con- 
ference along with others sponsored by local 
churches, presbyteries, and synods has provided 
information that will be used in publishing a 
bulletin on setting up, organizing, developing, 
and administering vocations conferences. 

Experimental Younger Adult Consultation on 
Vocation. This conference has shown the need 
for more effective work in the area of vocation 
at the junior high and senior high levels particu- 
larly for those who are unlikely to go to college. 
Steps are being taken to develop further experi- 
mentation with this age group. 

Experimental Junior High Consultation on 
Vocation. This conference produced a number of 
definite suggestions that are now in the process 
of being implemented. 











Consultation on Enlistment for Church Voca- 
tions designed to bring about better co-ordination 
of all agencies of the Church interested in this 
problem. Included in this conference were repre- 
sentatives of the Board of National Missions, the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, the Department of Vocation and In-Service 
Training of the Board of Christian Education, 
theological seminaries, Department of Campus 
Christian Life, and church-related colleges. 

Visits for the purpose of recruitment for church 
vocations—with special emphasis on church edu- 
cation—of twenty educators of Christian educa- 
tion and Ministers of Education to thirty-one 
colleges and universities. 

Publication of leaflets and study materials: 

a. Teaching as a Christian Vocation for high 
school students 

b. Careers in the Church for college students 

c. Parents and Vocation for parents 

d. Reprints of a number of pertinent articles 
projected. 

Consultations on Theology and Guidance de- 
signed to clarify objectives and meanings of 


U P W and the Psalms 


Match the Psalm with the Man 


1. John Wesley 4. David Livingstone 
2. St. Augustine 5. Jesus 
3. Martin Luther 6. John Huss 

7. Savonarola 


a. With the Lord on my side I do not fear. What 
can man do to me? (Ps. 118) 

b. The stone which the builders rejected has be- 
come the chief cornerstone. (Ps. 118) 

c. Out of the depths I cry to thee, O Lord! 
(Ps. 130) 

d. Then I will teach transgressors thy ways, and 
sinners will return to thee. (Ps. 51) 

e. I trust in thee, O Lord, I say, “Thou art my 
God.” My times are in thy hand. (Ps. 31) 

f. Commit your way to the Lord; trust in him, 
and he will act. (Ps. 37) 


terms so as to bring about greater co-operation 
between the Church and public school and col- 
lege personnel in the whole area of Christian 
vocation and church vocations. 


Finally, on behalf of those 
who have been privileged to study 
who have been challenged 
who have had their horizons enlarged 
who have found themselves 
who have been led to help others 
who will be helped directly or indirectly 
in the future through these publications, confer- 
ences, consultations, and confrontation, and on 
behalf of the Staff of the Department of Vocation 
and In-Service Training: 
for the encouragement that you have given 
them 
for the faith that you have expressed in 
them 
as well as for the funds that you have provided 
them to experiment and develop this ministry in 
the area of vocation, I wish to express sincere 
appreciation and convey my heartfelt thanks. 






g. Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. (Ps. 32) 
This would be a good time to gather some bio- 
graphical information on those in whose lives 
special Psalms figured. 
After being with the Psalms all these months, 
which one would you say might be especially 
appropriate for your life? 


(Answers: 1-c; 2-g; 3-a; 4-f; 5-b; 6-e; 7-d) 
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United Presbyterian Women 






The Commission on Ecumenical TOs, 


Mission and Relations 


CO-WORKERS 


Miss Ruth Nichol—head of Girls’ School in Addis Ababa 
Miss Verna Pillow—director of Christian Literature 
Center in Khartoum, Sudan 

Dr. and Mrs. A. Campbell Millar—in charge of medical 
clinic, Ghimerra, Ethiopia 

Mr. and Mrs. Yenwith Whitney—teachers in Cameroun 
Christian College 

Mr. and Mrs. William Reeves—doing industrial evangel- 
ism in Edea, Cameroun 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank Newman—surgeon and nurse in 
Central Hospital, Elat, Cameroun 


These representative fellow-workers are pre- 
sented to United Presbyterian Women in the 
program of Sponsoring Through Understanding. 

There are more than 1300 missionaries from 
the United Presbyterian Church working with 
other Churches overseas. Every presbyterial has 
a share in the support of two or more of these 
workers, and women will want to know those 
with whom they have this special relationship. 

In addition to this specific support, all pres- 
byterials are asked to Sponsor Through Under- 
standing representative co-workers overseas who 
are in the area of our current mission study. Be- 
cause Africa is the study theme in 1960 ten co- 
workers in Africa are presented for our under- 
standing. This means really getting acquainted 
with these missionaries and the setting in which 
they work, so that our concern and our prayers 
may be more real and more personal. 

The program of Sponsoring through Under- 
standing is another avenue leading to a more 
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(Top) Industrialism is changing the lives of many Af- 
ricans who have never known anything but simple tribal 
living. Here a young worker handles ingots of alumi- 
num in a plant in Edea, Cameroun, where Mr. and 
Mrs. William Reeves serve as industrial evangelists. 


(Bottom) Miss Ruth Nichol, head of Annie Campbell 
George Girls’ School in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, intro- 
duces an American friend to His Imperial Majesty, 
Haile Selassie, in the Emperor’s palace where a group of 
carolers are being served refreshments on Christmas Eve. 
complete interpretation of the mission of the 
Church. By throwing the spotlight on these over- 
seas workers and the area in which they work, 
we can see more clearly what the Church is try- 
ing to accomplish through them and what we, as 
co-workers at home, can do to help them. 

Special materials are available to United Pres- 
byterian Women to help the process of getting 
acquainted. A leaflet, Together in Africa, with 
pictures, descriptive information, and challeng- 
ing facts about this changing continent is avail- 
able free of charge from PDS. Picture packets 
with ten 5 x 7 inch black and white photographs 
(suitable for use on bulletin boards) plus mimeo- 
graphed information about the workers are avail- 
able from the Commission Area Representative 
at 1.00 per packet. 

In 1961, in keeping with the theme, /nto All 
The World Together, Christians of other lands 
who are serving as missionaries outside their 
own country will be presented for Sponsoring 
through Understanding. 





Do not cast me off in 
the time of old age; 





forsake me not when 
my strength ws spent. 
Ps. 71:9 (RSV) 


AMERICA is growing older. And the United Pres- 
byterian Church is growing older too; growing 
older not only in respect to its years of existence 
as a corporate body but in the age of the men 
and women who sit in its pews. 

Just as those who are sixty-five years and 
older are approaching a ratio of ten per cent of 
the total population, so local congregations may 
confidently expect that this ratio or perhaps a 
slightly higher percentage of its members will 
have passed the sixty-five mark. 

It is estimated that at this moment some 390,- 
000 to 400,000 members of our churches are 
past sixty-five and of this number about 375,000 
are living in their own homes, in rented quarters, 
or with friends and relatives. While many of 
them are suffering from some physical ailment 
or disability, others are vigorous, active, alert, 
and hard at work. They are all different; they 
must always be considered as individuals. 

Slowly, our local churches are adjusting to 
these basic facts of life and are trying to find 
ways in which they can provide an effective 
ministry to this whole age group whether they 
be strong or feeble, active or infirm, well or sick. 

The United Presbyterian Church has been us- 
ing two approaches to provide love and service 
for older people, for those both within the 
Church and outside its fellowship. 

While Presbyterians in various communities 
and through various means have been providing 
homes for older people since 1866, the first 
recognition of the needs of the aging at the 
national level came in 1949 when the General 
Assembly directed that an agency, later known 
as the Division of Welfare Agencies, be created 
to establish standards for the care of the aging 
in homes, to collect and distribute information 
about this work, and to serve in a consultative 
capacity when requested. The Division, attached 
to the Board of Pensions, began its work in 
1950, having similar responsibilities for chil- 
dren’s homes and hospitals along with its con- 
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The White Sands of La Jolla, 
California, offers resort hotel facilities to 
older people of means. 


OUR CHURCH ... 


by Joh n Park Lee, Secretary, Office of Health and Welfare, 


Board of National Missions. 


cern for homes and services for older people. 

During its first year of operation it was able 
to locate thirty-nine homes caring for 1,618 
older people and one non-resident service help- 
ing 435. This year the Office of Health and Wel- 
fare of the Board of National Missions which 
took over the work of the Division in 1959 is 
reporting seventy-six homes and three non-resi- 
dent services for caring for 6,909 persons. 

The homes vary widely in size and accommo- 
dations. Best known perhaps, of the more lux- 
urious type is The White Sands of La Jolla, a 
resort-hotel facility in Southern California, while 
nearby is the newly opened Royal Oaks Manor 
at Duart, California. Both are owned by three 
California presbyteries. In the same town is 
Westminster Gardens, the beautiful retirement 
colony for foreign missionaries operated by the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions. 

At the other end of the spectrum in size is the 
Paget-Price Presbyterian Home, Oswego, New 
York, where two ministerial couples are accom- 
modated, and the Gilliland Presbyterian Home 
in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, which houses five 
women. Both of these homes were created by 
wills. 

Among the smaller homes is the only one op- 
erated by the Board of National Missions, the 
United Presbyterian Home at Frenchburg, Ky., 
where twenty-two older persons are now living. 
This service was developed by adaptation of a 
building formerly used by the school which the 
former United Presbyterian Church had main- 
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The older person finds comfort 
in reading the scriptures. 


tained in this mountain community from 1907 
to 1957. As other buildings of the former school 
are converted, capacity of the home will be en- 
larged. To this home have come former residents 
of “Linwood,” the United Presbyterian home for 
foreign missionaries at Beaver, Pennsylvania, 
which was closed by action of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations following 
merger. 

The colony type of residence, a grouping of 
apartments or cottages where residents live com- 
pletely independently but with “kindred minds,” 
is increasingly popular. The Board of Pensions 
has two such colonies at Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Lakeland, Florida, adding these to the 
four congregate-type homes it has been operat- 
ing for many years. 

Some homes are combinations, such as those 
at Detroit, Michigan; Washington, Iowa; Rose- 
mont, Pennsylvania; Monroe, Ohio. Here resi- 
dents have their choice of rental housekeeping 
units or private rooms in congregate buildings. 
The common dining hall is open to both classes 
of residents. 

Age often brings sickness or wasting disease 
and most of the homes have infirmaries where 
care can be provided. Nursing homes are also 
now being operated by Presbyterian groups; 
some of these serve only the residents in the 
home to which they are attached; others serve 
the entire community. Nine such facilities are 
now in existence. 

Mention was made above of non-resident 
service. This is still comparatively small but is 
growing in importance. For many years the 
Jarvie Commonweal Service, an agency of the 
Board of National Missions, has been ministering 
to 500-600 older persons in the metropolitan 
area of New York, caring for them in their own 
homes, helping pay their bills when they must 
be hospitalized, adding to their meager incomes 
grants which make living happier and healthier. 

The Presbyterian Home in Chicago has been 
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developing such a service in recent years and 
plans its expansion. Westchester Presbytery has 
just started such a service and New York Pres- 
bytery plans to do likewise. Other homes 
throughout the country are considering this pro- 
gram which enables a home or interested group 
to help many older people to remain in their own 
homes at costs far below those of institutional 
care. 

While the development of homes has been 
going on apace, the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, aware of the significance of increased lon- 
gevity for the Church, began years ago to support 
pilot projects of work in local churches to dis- 
cover what kind of a ministry older people 
wanted, what they needed, and how such pro- 
grams can be initiated, operated, and supported. 

After three years of study in which ministers, 
local church members, experts in recreation, 
group work, and other phases of work with older 
people participated, the Board brought out a 
manual for the local church that is commended 
to all congregations which wish to make their 
fellowship rich and rewarding for all age groups. 
Entitled Older Persons in the Church Program, 
it can be obtained from Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service at 50 cents a copy. 

This is the phase of the Church’s work where 
the greatest emphasis should be laid because 
95 percent of all older people are not in institu- 
tions. And unless the Church and its local con- 
gregations understand older people, recognize 
their need to give their time and talents to the 
Church and receive back the love and support 
of the fellowship, provide avenues of service for 
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them and special recognition of their peculiar 
needs, the Church will fail in its high calling. 

Our God is the Lord of the aged as well as of 
the young and the middle-aged. He is, perhaps, 
specially concerned for those whom each day 
brings closer to the time when they shall stand 
before Him. 

The same zeal with which we solicit the mem- 
bership of the young married couple with their 
children whom we are wont to refer to as the 
“seed bed of the Church” must motivate people 
to call on older people living in small apartments, 


Ecumenical 
Mission 


BASEBALL HAS America in its grip. League stand- 
ings are followed, fielding prowess is assessed, 
batting orders are rearranged, and pitching rec- 
ords are compiled. One of the strangest prac- 
tices in baseball is that of crediting pitchers with 
victories; for the pitcher, when he is on the 
mound, can do nothing to win the game; he can 
only keep the other team from winning. The 
victory is determined by the batting activity at 
the plate. In any sport a perfect defense can 
only lead to stalemate by stopping the oppo- 
nents’ attack; victory is determined by a good 
offense. 

The Church’s mission activity is its offense. 
This is when Christians batter at the gates of 
hell. Unfortunately, a very subtle attitude puts 
Christians on the defense. Look at the problems 
that confront the Church today. Juvenile delin- 
quency, now evident in Korea and Japan as in 
the United States and Britain. Population explo- 
sion, raising critical problems in several sections 
of the world. Nationalism, changing political 
structures and placing increasing restrictions 
upon the activities of Christian workers. Indus- 
trialization, transforming economic systems, 
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in dingy furnished rooms, in the cheap board- 
ing houses where low income compels so many 
of our older persons to reside. 

The Church has been ministering to older 
persons but to a very limited degree. 

There is a great deal to be done and most of 
it at the level of the local congregation. 

If children are the “seed bed of the Church,” 
older people represent the culmination of life, 
the third act in the human drama, the great ex- 
pectancy of the life to come. This must be part 
of the life of every local church. 


“The world sees new men, new 

attitudes, new social patterns, new 

relationships all stemming from the 
Cc 


One who makes all things new.” 


bringing rapid social change to cultural mores, 
family patterns, etc. 

The question often raised is “What is the re- 
sponse of the Church to these problems?” Such 
a question assumes that the Church is on the 
defensive and must respond to problems that 
the world creates, that the Christian mission is 
defined by the world. 

It is true that the world sets the framework 
in which Christians operate. This has been true 
from the days of our Lord. The world deter- 
mined some of his activities by placing before 
him a multitude of obstacles. Misunderstanding, 
rejection, denial, betrayal plagued his steps. But, 
these were the world’s response to what Jesus 
of Nazareth was trying to do. The cross was 
the world’s final weapon in an attempt to defeat 
him. 

The world also places a demand that our ac- 
tivities relate to specific situations. Nothing is 
more pathetic than a ministry unrelated to the 
needs and thoughts of those who are being 
served. The Church’s mission is always in dan- 
ger of being so program-centered that its efforts 
are totally irrelevant to human need. 
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Still, the Church’s task is to fulfill a mission 
given by its Lord, not the world. The Church is 
to witness for Jesus Christ, and the obstacles 
which it confronts ought to be those which the 
world raises to halt the avowed purpose of 
making disciples of all nations. 

This is the reason the Church must forever 
be engaged in mission. The missionary thrust is 
the offensive move to make Jesus Christ known 
to men. The constant effort of the Church is not 
to find ways to help people adjust to life situa- 
tions, but rather to bring men to new life in 
Christ. Then the world sees new men, new atti- 
tudes, new social patterns, new relationships all 
stemming from the One who makes all things 
new. 

This mission still challenges United Presby- 
terian Women. As next year they undertake cer- 
tain responsibilities in full partnership with other 
members of the body of Christ, they will make 
possible certain strategic missionary thrusts. 

In this day of rapid travel and easy commu- 
nication, it is difficult to realize that there are 
some areas of the world where men have not yet 
heard the Gospel. In Western Ethiopia two such 
isolated tribal areas have a population of almost 
three million people. The United Presbyterian 
Church plans to enter those areas in 1961 with 
a special mobile strategy. Other Churches in 
Asia and the Middle East are being challenged 
to share in this opportunity. Whatever their re- 
sponse, this section of Africa has been the re- 
sponsibility of the United Presbyterian Church 
for many years. The 1961 advanced giving is 
designated to meet this responsibility. 

Mission outreach, however, cannot be limited 
just to tribes who have not yet heard the Gospel. 
The Church is rising in Africa as the whole con- 
tinent is changing. Special effort must be 
launched to strengthen the Church and its pene- 
tration of its world. The All-Africa Church 
Conference will be holding special programs to 
establish Christian family life, to help Christians 
find their place in nationalistic political situa- 
tions, to increase Christian leadership for new 
nations. Partnership in such ventures is also an 
obligation. 

The Christian Church now stands on the 
threshold of a most important break-through in 
communicating the Gospel to the Moslem world. 
A new radio station located in Ethiopia will 
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by Donald Black 


Dr. Black is Associate 
General Secretary for 
Ecumenical Mission for 
the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. 


reach the entire Moslem heartland. The message 
of Christ will now enter homes in lands where 
public preaching or tract distribution has been 
severely restricted. The 1961 Thank offering 
will initiate the United Presbyterian share of 
this co-operative evangelistic venture. 

The spoken word is not the only way of com- 
municating the Gospel. Part of the witness is in 
a ministry of compassion. The Summer Medical 
Offering of United Presbyterian Women makes 
possible free medical care to large numbers who 
otherwise could not be helped. The Church is 
emphasizing its medical ministry in a day when 
government welfare programs provide treatment 
without concern, when the witness of compas- 
sion means the difference between medicine and 
a message. 

Life itself is the greatest resource we share. 
The support of personnel through the regular 
giving, the activities in education, medicine, and 
other basic on-going work is highly important. 
This is the effort which has spread the Church 
of Jesus Christ throughout the world; this same 
program continues to strengthen the Church. 

And this Church is on the march! The world 
cannot keep Christians off balance. Evil cannot 
put us on the defensive. The question is not 
“How do we respond to world situations?” We 
are to work with a dynamic program that throws 
the world into upheaval. In the service of a tri- 
umphant Lord we move forward in victorious 
mission, the Church of Jesus Christ going “into 
all the world together.” 
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New Degree Added in 
National Mission School 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE degree of Associate in Science in Health and 
Welfare has been added to other Associate degrees in Arts and 
Science now offered by Sheldon Jackson Junior College, United 
Presbyterian National Missions school in Sitka, Alaska. This de- 
gree is planned for those who are interested in working for one 
of the several government health departments. It is expected that 
students will work for one or two years after graduation from 1 





Sheldon Jackson and then go on for further training to attain 
mastery in a specialized field. 

When the Church’s educational program began eighty years ago, 
the classes were by necessity of an elementary nature. In 1917 the 
first high school work was added to the curriculum and in 1944 
the Board of National Missions authorized the development of 


Sheldon 


Jackson 


academic work on junior college level. In this progressive process, 
adding upper grades as lower ones are dropped, the educational 
span is now grades nine through fourteen. 

In the junior college department students may major in Art, 
Bible and Christian Education, Business Education, Education 
English, Foreign Language, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Health and Welfare, Radio, Sci- | 
ence and Social Studies. 


Program 
Grows 


Paul L. Winsor 


Alaska State Commissioner Department 


of Health and Welfare writes: 


The establishment of an Associate in Science 
degree in Health and Welfare at Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College is a pioneering event that has long 
been awaited by the Alaskan agencies, which feel 
the dearth of trained personnel for many govern- 
mental positions. 


been vexing Alaska—how to secure qualified 
people for long-term service. 

The people that have the Alaskan health and 
welfare problems are Alaskans. It is a progres- 
sive step in Alaskan development that the young 
Alaskans who are affected by these problems can 


Frequently it has been necessary to seek per- 
sonnel Stateside only to have the vicissitudes of 
short-term tenure, transfers, and family uncer- 
tainties make the sojourn in Alaska a short one 
for the employee. Sojourn, unfortunately, is often 
the keynote of the philosophy of the “outsider” 
who accepts employment in the 49th State. 

The Board of National Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church established the first school 
in Alaska. It is fitting that again it is assuming 
leadership in the solution of a problem that has 
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now secure necessary training within Alaska’s 
boundaries and assist in the solution of them as 
well as contribute to the progressive work of the 
Department of Health and Welfare. 


Photo credits: 
Robert Donahue, 6; 
Frederick Thorne, 7, 27. 
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Reviews of Study Books 
One World, One Mission, by Wil- 
liam Richey Hogg. Friendship 
Press, 1.50, paper, PDS. 

“Until a local church realizes 
that in its total corporate life it is 
in mission, it has failed to under- 
stand its own nature and commis- 
sion.” Here is the heart of One 
World, One Mission, one of the 
two basic resource books women 
will need as they study Conversa- 
tions in Ecumenical Mission this 
year. 

Dr. Hogg, who is Associate Pro- 
fessor of World Christianity at 
Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, 
surveys the Church in ecumenical 
mission from its beginnings to its 
present place in a world in revolu- 
tion. Today, every Christian is a 
missionary and witness. One may 
be a soldier or even a tourist 
abroad, another an oilman sent 
with his family to the Near East, 
another a fraternal worker in mis- 
sion from an Asian church to one 
in Latin America. In this one 
world there is no distinction be- 
tween the Christian responsibility 
of the layman and that of the ca- 
reer church worker. Dr. Hogg 
makes it clear to his readers that 
church membership in itself means 
commitment to world-wide mis- 
sion. Those who belong to “the 
church on Main Street” can find 
both study background and sug- 
gestions for their own participa- 
tion in that mission of which this 
one world is so greatly in need. 


Turning World, Betty Thompson, 
Friendship Press, 1.50 paper, PDS. 
In this, the second of the two re- 
source books for the study of Con- 
versations on Ecumenical Mission, 
Miss Thompson has recorded her 
experiences while working for the 
World Council of Churches in 
Europe, and while traveling round 
the world on an itinerary planned 
by the Council. With her the 
reader meets many vital partici- 
pants in “ecumenical encounter,” 
visits familiar mission fields and 
new areas of endeavor in the un- 
relenting task that confronts those 
who have answered the call to “go 
into all the world... .” 
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The plight of millions becomes 
the more compelling through Miss 
Thompson’s graphic accounts of 
individual suffering—the Albanian 
refugee who has lost his means of 
livelihood, the sick and hungry 
old woman lying in her packing 
case home on a Hong Kong roof- 
top, the courageous Hiroshima 
schoolgirl doomed by leukemia. 

United Presbyterian Women 
will feel thankful that their gifts 
are at work throughout the world, 
in some measure alleviating such 
need. Their understanding of 
Christianity will be immeasurably 
deepened by this study of how it 
ministers to the family of God 
across the world. 


Conversations on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion has been prepared to stimu- 
late thinking and talking together 
in groups studying the theme Jnto 
All the World Together. Margaret 
Shannon speaks of the biblical 
bases of ecumenical mission from 
the Epistle to the Colossians. Mar- 
garet Applegarth writes in her in- 
imitable way the story of the 
World Day of Prayer and of the 
overseas projects it has made pos- 
sible through the years. Esther 
Johnson reports on the participa- 
tion of lay people—men, women, 
students, and youth—in ecumeni- 
cal mission and relations. Dorothy 
Wagner tells of seeing Christians 
of many countries serving together 
in Thailand. Dr. John Coventry 
Smith, General Secretary of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, writes out of 
his wide personal experience of 
changing structures and patterns 
of work—interdenominational, re- 
gional, and within our own 
Church. 


In response to the need felt by 
many local officers for a more 
complete training plan, the Train- 
ing for Service outline has been 


“=, bulletin board 


greatly expanded in 
1961. 

Different ways of using and 
adapting the outline are suggested, 
also ideas for a dedication-installa- 
tion service at the close of the 
training period. 

The training outline is just one 
of the ways in which Planning is 
the invaluable aid to every officer 
in every society following the 
UPW program. Now in PDS, 10. 


Planning 


United Church Women in Illinois 
sponsored a Church World Service 
project to collect blankets, which 
are desperately needed overseas, 
especially in refugee centers. UPW, 
through the Illinois Synodical So- 
ciety, entered enthusiastically into 
the project. 

The drive was announced from 
pulpits on January 10, and blan- 
kets were to be brought to the Jan- 
uary 17 morning worship service. 

On Monday, January 18, the 
trucks from Nappanee and St. 
Louis began moving in to pick up 
the blankets. By Friday, January 
22, some were being airlifted to 
refugees in Algiers, Hong Kong, 
and Japan. By Monday, January 
25, they were in the hands of the 
people themselves in these three 
areas. (Does anyone doubt that 
we live in an age of miracles?) In 
less than a month, more than 75,- 
000 blankets were collected in Illi- 
nois alone. An additional 50,000 
blankets came in from other areas. 

Many more are needed. If other 
synodicals would like to sponsor 
such a project, full information 
can be obtained from Church 
World Service, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27. 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION. SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 14 
200 West Adams St., Chicago 6 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 
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JusT AS Cameron House was from its beginning 
the concern of Presbyterian women the country 
over, once again the United Presbyterian Wom- 
en of the nation have, through the Women’s 
Charter Implementation Fund, now made it pos- 
sible to have Betty Wilson as worker among our 
young American-born Chinese girls and women. 

With no “model” for her guidance, how can 
the American-born Chinese girl handle the prob- 
lems of cultural compromise? How can she be 
100% American in a Chinese home and com- 
munity? How can she be an American girl or 
wife, or mother? How can she build an Ameri- 
can Christian home for her children without 
guidance? 

First, we must remember that Cameron House 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown began because of 
a special interest in women. Miss Donaldina 
Cameron, still living at age ninety-one, was a 
“girls’ worker.” She devoted her life to young 
girls and young women caught in actual slavery, 
or enslaved by problems too great for them to 
handle. Today Miss Logan and Miss Wong carry 
on this latter work among women at Cameron 
House. But their efforts are directed toward 
women of Chinese culture who are not Ameri- 
can born. 

Because I went into the ministry specifically 
to give theological content to youth work, as 
director of Cameron House I developed a staff 
of young ministers equally convinced that theo- 
logical training was essential for adequate work 
among youth. Therefore, the youth work staff 
of Cameron House was predominantly male for 
years. The girls may have been fed adequate 
theology, but their basketball games were 
played with boys’ rules. The girls’ club program 
was a lightened degree of “bivouac,” hikes, 
camping, sports—just a bit less strenuous. The 
day the girls organized a football team there was 
no need for “handwriting on the wall.” We sim- 
ply had to have a girls’ worker! The women of 
the Church backed us up. We got Betty—and 
you, who made this possible, must meet her, too. 

Betty is the daughter of the Rev. John Wilson, 
a Presbyterian minister, at present director of 
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You Bought 
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a Model . 


by Dick Wichman 


The Rev. F. S. Dick Wichman is director of 
Cameron House in San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
where many services are provided for the community. 


the Ohio State Council of Churches. She re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s degree in Christian Edu- 
cation at Macalester College, and her Masters 
in Social Work from the University of Minne- 
sota. She has had extensive training in music, is 
a good organist and served several years as a 
campus YWCA Secretary at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Like the rest of the Cameron House staff, 
Betty was more “pushed” than “called” to serv- 
ice here. She volunteered a summer to us, not 
knowing where she would find placement in the 
fall, and here she has stuck. People talk about 
“being called to the Lord’s work.” Betty and the 
rest of our staff witness to the phenomenon that 
the Lord seems always to be “pushing” us into 
places where we would never go in our right 
minds, and then “sticking” by until victory. 

At first, Betty couldn’t be fully effective as a 
girls’ worker. There wasn’t room in her office 
for girls because the boys were flocking in and 
taking over. Of course, it wasn’t hurting our 
boys to get a few pointers from the woman’s 
point of view about being gentlemen, but what 
about the girls? There was another problem, too. 
Several years on a university campus working 
with college youth made Betty an inexhaustible 
resource for our two large college-age depart- 
ments. Of course, some of these college-agers 
were girls, but what chance did lowly high 
schoolers or junior highers have with all those 
monopolistic, sophisticated college-agers taking 
over Betty and her office? 

There was nothing to do but to start “secret 
council meetings” with girls in Betty’s own apart- 
ment. Of course, with cooking as Betty’s favor- 
ite hobby, it didn’t take long to make council 
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meetings a priority. Hot, home-made bread is 
practically a miracle for city kids, especially for 
“rice-eaters”! Before long a girl’s program came 
out of hiding and was established with the help 
of some of our young women as department 
girls’ workers. There’s plenty of femininity in 
Cameron House now. With the aid of the floor 
manager of one of the most fashionable women’s 
stores in the west, we have even had an annual 
fashion show of ancient Chinese and modern 
Chinese clothes. 

Betty’s versatility and fine training pays off 


What Can I Do? 


THERE IS a common refrain heard in the 
churches across our land from able and active 
women whose children have grown up, and are 
away at school, working, or establishing their 
own homes. It seems to spring from a combina- 
tion of a desire to be useful, and a somewhat 
wistful longing to be closer to what has long been 
their immediate task, the Christian nurture of 
children and young people. It might be worded 
like this: 






b "y 
Dorothy B. Fritz 







Miss Fritz is Secretary, 







of Christian Education. 


Department of Children’s 
Curriculum (Editor), Board 






constantly in this demanding assignment. Per- 
haps in an average church, skills in music, cook- 
ing, and other women’s specialties might be 
enough for a girls’ worker, but in the complica- 
tions of the Chinese community training as a 
social worker is essential. Our girls’ worker must 
have the ability to offer some Christian solu- 
tions to the complicated problems of the day. 
So Betty’s life is not all music and baking, but 
one of seeking with the girls for the answer to a 
new life—salvaging the old values, and building 
anew on Christ for living in America today. 


“IT enjoy women’s work, but often have no 
real responsibility in it. ’'d like to have a share 
in the work with younger people, but they want 
the parents of the children as teachers and 
leaders now. What can J do?” 

There are many tasks waiting to be connected 
with this great reserve power, but I want to 
mention two of special importance. The first is 
calling in homes. Yes, this has been said over 
and over, but I am thinking of a special kind 
of calling which would be a strong right arm to 
the program of Christian nurture, as well as to 
the minister, who, in many churches, can barely 
keep up with the special needs of the communi- 
cant membership of the parish. 

This type of home visitation calls for a woman 
who likes and enjoys people. It does not take 
skills in manipulation, for she is not calling to 
ask for anything, not money or service or at- 
tendance at any church-related organization, 
even women’s association. It does not call for 
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skill in questioning, for in the course of an or- 
dinary, friendly visit, she is apt to get more 
information than she can remember—and obvi- 
ous note-taking is forbidden. She does not even 
need to know much in detail about the services 
of the church, for supplying such detail can be 
an excuse for another less casual, more purpose- 
ful call. Most of all, she needs to be a gocd 
listener for she is calling on basically lonely 
people, who are new in the neighborhood, or 
who have long been out of touch with a church, 
or who are “fringe” members of her church. 
Three gambits—one a statement, one a question, 
one a request, are excellent openers: 

“Tt am Mrs. West, of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church. If you have time, I'd like to 
take a few minutes to get acquainted and see 
if there is any way we can be of service to you.” 
(This opens the door to complaining at times, 
but be receptive, not defensive. ) 

“Have you been here long?” This leads to 
life and church history, and the work of the man 
of the house. 

“Tell me about your family.” 

Remembering not to stay too long, and not 
to ask for anything, tuck away in your mind 
important information. Caroline, eight years old, 
is unhappy in the Sunday church school; Mrs. 
Dalton is expecting her first baby soon, is far 
from home and needs the help of an older and 
more experienced woman friend; Mr. Smith has 
never been a church member and his wife has 
put off bringing her letter, hoping he will join 
with her; Mrs. Smith is a trained librarian and 
has also been active in a women’s association 
in Ohio. 

Now comes the important part. Every bit of 
such information must be reported to the right 
people and acted upon promptly. The primary 
superintendent must be consulted about Caroline; 
Mrs. Pembrook, mother of three in the next 
block to Mrs. Dalton must be asked to drop in 
for an informal visit; the minister or an elder 
must get acquainted with Mr. Smith; and the 
church librarian (untrained) consult Mrs. Smith 
about a simple record system and invite her 
to the next meeting of the proper circle. This 
is the kind of homely building of the “beloved 
community” for which women have a special 
aptitude and which is of such tremendous im- 
portance to the witnessing mission of the Church. 
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The second way in which older women can 
serve is more directly connected with the Sunday 
church school and other organizations that are 
part of the program of Christian nurture. If 
teachers and leaders are being asked more and 
more to do basic study and thorough prepara- 
tion for their current task, they must be freed 
from a multitude of time-consuming details. A 
task force of women with a variety of talents, 
capabilities, and interests, organized in such a 
way that their availability is known to all and who 
can be reached easily and quickly, would have 
tremendous value. Providing a car and driver 
for a young teacher-mother who has none and 
wants to make a home call (or baby-sitting for 
her); helping to chaperon a special excursion; 
providing cookies for a junior high work party; 
helping to establish a carefully selected general 
or departmental workers’ library or one for 
parents; acting as an emergency pianist; taking 
over a planned experience for which a teacher 
or leader has not the necessary knowledge or 
time; training and directing a class of junior girls 
in serving at a church dinner; carrying the details 
of a senior project in community service. The 
list of possibilities is almost endless. 

One last suggestion. Why need our family 
gifts be so consistently secular? Surely the great 
festival days of the Church and the personal and 
family anniversaries can be marked, at least in 
part, by some intimation of their fundamentally 
Christian significance. Gift possibilities are Bi- 
bles, hymnals, the Book of Common Worship, 
all kinds of devotional and study materials of 
real value. Then there are subscriptions to Con- 
CERN, Presbyterian Life, Thy Will-My Will or 
World Family. There are hard cover copies of 
the fascinating story books for children from 
kindergarten up, available each year in connec- 
tion with our interdenominational mission study 
themes. There are all kinds of gifts traveling 
grandparents can bring back from Oberammer- 
gau, Geneva, Scotland, Palestine, and our over- 
seas mission projects. There might even be a 
generous gift made in the name of a child or 
young person to a cause in which there is a 
mutual interest. 

One’s possessions, talents, time, and interests, 
put together with imagination and good sense, 
can so serve that there need not be a moment in 
which to ask, “What Can J Do?” 
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AN EXCITING CABLE from Hong Kong recently 
brought news of great interest to United Presby- 
terian Women. The East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence committee which administers the funds of 
the Fellowship of the Least Coin has designated 
the accumulated money for challenging causes 
in every continent of the globe. Contributed by 
women all over the world, the “least coins” have 
added up to the astounding sum of $37,000 
which will be allocated to the following: Colom- 
bia schools (this will reopen Protestant church 
schools in the villages of Colombia closed dur- 
ing the persecution); pastoral care for Asian- 
African students studying in Paris; Hong Kong 


Across the World With the... 


Adventure 


Refugee Relief; Mindola Family Training Insti- 
tute (a project of the All-Africa Church Con- 
ference and a part of our Africa Advance pro- 
gram); child care in Harlem (N.Y.) Parish; 
tuberculosis relief and Christian Home Pro- 
gram in India; Asian Church Women’s Confer- 
ence. 

Earlier funds from the Least Coin project were 
used to send Korean orphans to public schools. 

The story of the Fellowship of the Least Coin 
appears in Conversations on Ecumenical Mission 
(chapter 2) and the August-September, 1959, 
issue of CONCERN, in an article writfen by the 
late and beloved Mrs. Andrew Thaker Das. Out 
of the Fellowship of the Least Coin has grown 
the Fellowship of Great Concern, which invites 
intercessory prayer for needs in every country. 
Invitation to prayer in the Fellowship of Great 
Concern is a monthly feature in CONCERN. 


Korea®* A Fellowship of Great Concern 


Seventh in a Series Devoted to 
Women Around the World Pray- 
ing together. 


SOME MONTHS ago, A Statement of Concern was 
sent to Presbyterian women of Korea from their 
National Organization calling them to pray and 
work for the unity of their Church. This was 
sent because of a crisis which climaxed in the 
dissolution of their General Assembly and a 
division in the Church. Thousands of women 
pledged themselves to pray three times a day for 
the unity of the Church. 

Many believe that the prayer and work called 
forth by this statement of Concern were of great 
influence in the measure of reconciliation that 
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followed and which resulted in a reconstituting 
of their General Assembly. 
LET US PRAY FOR THE UNITY OF THE KOREAN 
CHURCH! 

Many friends here joined with Christians in 
Korea to pray for reconciliation. Mrs. Sun Ae 
Chou, President of the National Women’s Or- 
ganization, writes: “I would like to thank you 
and all the women of our Church in America for 
your prayers for the Korean Church at this time 
of division and crisis. As a result there has been 
some progress toward unity. However, we still 
need to pray that our church will be fully unified, 
revived, and will receive a vision of the spiritual 
needs and opportunities for service in the Church 
around the world.” 

*Let us continue to pray with our sisters in 
Christ in Korea. 
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The Mission of the ( 
In the Net 


Dr. McCluer is 
President of 
Lindenwood College, 
Saint Charles, 
Missouri 





by F. L. McCluer 


THE FACULTY of a church-related college will 
take into account the basic Christian convictions 
about the nature of the universe, the nature and 
destiny of man, and the purposes of God as re- 
vealed inSJesus Christ. This provides not a sec- 
tarian but a Christian perspective that leads one 
to see that all of life is embraced in the search 
for truth. 


Dr. Odell is President 
of Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland 
Oregon. 





by Morgan Odell 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE is concerned with three 
aspects of learning: growth in the knowledge of 
man’s heritage in the humanities and sciences, 
development of basic competence in subject or 
skill for useful and effective work, and growth 
in wisdom as to the meaning of God for one’s self 
and for humanity. 

We set high an emphasis upon mastery of 
knowledge and competence, but we must ask: “Is 
knowledge of man and the world sufficient for 
man’s need?” The answer has been and continues 
to be: “No.” 

What is needed are standards for evaluation 
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The study of biology or chemistry will lead to 
reverence as does the study of religion. The in- 
tegrity of the moral law as existing entirely apart 
from man’s wishes is made as clear as the reality 
of physical law. One seeks to know about the 
nature of the universe and one’s relationship to it 
and comes to recognize responsibility for choice 
in the area of the moral as in other areas. The 
reach for understanding of truth is set in the con- 
text of the great tenets of the Christian faith and 
hope, but not in terms of the creed or ritual of a 
particular group. 


of an idea, an institution, a method, or a man ds 
over against other ideas, institutions, methods, 
and men. There must be reflection upon man’s 
goal, his work, and his destiny, and judgment 
must be passed upon the good or evil of the out- 
come. There must be principles, purposes, and 
plans for the guidance of one’s relations with 
one’s fellows, with the natural world, and with 
the divine. Learning is not only concerned with 
the how of things, but also the why. It must be 
shaped by more than knowledge; namely, by wis- 
dom. This is that learning commended by the 
Scriptures, with all thy getting, get understand- 
ing, and whose beginning is in the fear of the 
Lord. 

As Christians we shape an understanding of 
the world upon faith in a Divine Father; upon 
hope for freedom from evil, where justice and 
mercy are honored, and upon that love of neigh- 
bor lived and taught by Jesus Christ. 

This wisdom, like all other serious learning, is 
the responsibility and achievement of the indi- 
vidual as he lives and works with books and with 
teachers who have found joy in this wisdom. This 
is the service of a Christian college in higher 
education. 
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Vext Decade 


by Robert N. Montgomery 


THE NEXT DECADE will witness a great increase 
in the number of young people attending college 
in our country. If the church-related colleges are 
to play an important role in higher education 
as far as numbers are concerned they must take 
a reasonable share of this increase in college 
students. 

Whether the share of increased enrollment the 
church-related colleges take be large or small 
they can contribute much by giving increasing 
emphasis to the importance of moral and spiritual 
values in a day when increasing emphasis is 
being given to matters scientific and economic. 


by Theron B. Maxson 


CLEARLY DESTINED to pioneer once again in the 
mission which has always belonged to the 
Church—the liberty of mind and spirit under 
God—the Christian college unmistakenly holds 
a master key to the hearts and minds of today’s 
youth as they earnestly seek to explore the nature 
of man and of the world. 

Few of us comprehend the magnitude of in- 
tellectual and spiritual encounter taking place 
hourly on the church-related campus, as dedi- 
cated Christian scholars share the problems faced 
by eager impressionable youth with high po- 
tential for leadership so essential for the decades 
ahead. Following the New World pattern, estab- 
lished three centuries ago, the Christian college 
has always been unique within our entire social 
structure. In the past, it has represented a verita- 
ble fortress of the best in culture and scholar- 
ship. The Christian college, innately free to 
search for truth, is untrammeled by the forces of 
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They can contribute much by continuing to 
develop effective leadership for the Church— 
professional and lay, at home and abroad. They 
can contribute by placing greater importance on 
high quality education. This will attract strong 
teachers and outstanding students. 

They can contribute to the solution of many 
of the problems that face our nation and world 
such as racial and armament problems, by pro- 
viding inspiration and know how which students 
can use in college and in the communities in 
which they will later live. 


Dr. Maxson is President 
of Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 





pure naturalism and is free from political control. 
Through this heritage, it possesses full freedom to 
explore the whole of nature, including the nature 
of man, and is capable of relating such knowl- 
edge to the dynamic of the Christian faith. These 
schools act as a catalyst which can go far in 
preserving us from our greatest potential catas- 
trophe—a culture with a dwarfed human spirit. 

The time has come and the way is open for 
the Church to intensify its efforts to preserve 
this pillar of strength and freedom in our society. 
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Mary E. Turrentine 


‘Three Women 


Felicia Sunderlal 


Lillian Anthony 


Point to P) ogress in this New Decade 


WITH ITS ANNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of 
three younger women to important executive 
posts, the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations expresses its confidence in the 
future of women’s organizations. Each of the 
women represents a different racial experience, 
and together they have touched in service every 
area of the world. 

Miss Mary Turrentine has been elected secre- 
tary of the department that will major in the 
service of women as they participate in ecumen- 
ical mission. She will be coordinator of the five 
area offices, one of which she ably occupied for 
the past five years. She will share with the Head- 
quarters Staff of the Boards of National Missions 
and Christian Education the responsibility of de- 
veloping program and organizational tools. She 
will represent the interests of women’s organiza- 
tions in the executive staff of the Commission and 
in the administration of the two million dollar 
annual budget which they entrust to this program 
agency. Previously, Miss Turrentine had experi- 
ence in Europe and served as program director 
of the YWCA in Kansas City. She speaks Spanish 
fluently and has been of great assistance to the 
churchwomen of the Caribbean area in their or- 
ganizational development. In 1961 at the con- 
clusion of Margaret Shannon’s commitment with 
the present Executive Committee of United Pres- 
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byterian Women, Miss Turrentine will represent 
the Commission as the staff member on the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 

Miss Felicia Sunderlal comes to the rapidly 
developing field of ecumenical relations to take 
specific interest in world-wide fellowship and 
mutual service among Christian women. Miss 
Sunderlal first visited this country in 1954 as the 
secretary-elect of the India Council for the de- 
velopment of the service of laywomen’s organ- 
ization in India. She joined a team of United 
Church Women which circled the globe from 
Australia and Indonesia to Germany, traveling 
in testimony. In 1958 she returned to the United 
States as a consultant in the affairs of Asian 
women and stayed through the National Meeting 
in Purdue, acting as dean of the special con- 
ference of overseas women held in Monmouth 
College that summer. Later that year she was 
chairman of the program committee and keynote 
speaker of the Asia Conference of Church 
Women in Hong Kong. En route to the United 
States in April 1960 she stopped over for a 
visit with the women of Egypt. Thus, already, 
she has become a living link among many persons 
in the world-wide fellowship, and will be an ef- 
fective channel for the standing committee on 
ecumenical relations of the Executive Committee 
of United Presbyterian Women. 
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Miss Lillian Anthony takes the post of area 
secretary in the North Central Area, replacing 
Mary Turrentine. After graduating from the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary in 1952 and serving 
as director of Christian Education in Philadel- 
phia, she was sent by the former Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church in North America to Assiut, Egypt, to 
teach in the Pressly Memorial Institute. As the 
first Negro to serve her church in this land, she 
showed remarkable qualities of leadership during 
the tense political situations in which the mission 
operated in those years. 

The women of the United Presbyterian Church 
may look forward with keen anticipation to the 


Scholars for the 
Church— 


What on Earth For? 


SOMETIMES A CHURCH gets a really creative idea 
—and “church” here means either a congrega- 
tion or a denomination. The United Presby- 
terian Church USA ignited such a spark sev- 
eral years ago when it adopted its Graduate 
Fellowship Program. The spark was fanned by 
Women’s Opportunity Giving in 1958 and 1959, 
with the result that a first-class blaze is now 
burning, a blaze that adds both energy and light 
to the Church’s life through preparing men and 
women for the scholarly ministry of the Church. 

The Graduate Fellowship Program offers sub- 
stantial financial assistance to communicant 
members of our denomination who are working 
toward the doctoral degree. The basis of the 
awards is academic excellence, an acceptable 
plan of study, and financial need. Applicants 
state their intention to serve for a reasonable 
length of time after the period of study in in- 
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service these three young women will contribute 
in one of the very exciting periods of Christian 
history—the ecumenical era. 

In the words of Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, “/t 
is for his pleasure that God's children speak to 
him in various tongues and look to him with 
various faces. . . . Look well at the faces that 
greet you—they are one with you, they hear the 
same voice, they struggle toward the same ends, 
they rejoice with the same movement of the soul, 
and their purpose may far outrun your own. The 
same great hand is tying them up in the bundle 
of life with you. . . . We are a sum in the Mas- 
ter’s hand. We are a bag of seed slung over his 
shoulder.” 


by 


Wilmina Rowland 


The Rev. Miss Rowland 
is Secretary, Office of 
Educational Assistance of 
the Board of Christian 
Education, 





stitutions (such as a church-related college) or 
agencies (such as church board) of the United 
Presbyterian Church. This, in brief, is the 
program. 

How do the Presbyterian Fellows feel about 
the program? The Graduate Fellowship Com- 
mittee thought it would be a good idea to find 
out. In March, 1960, a letter went out to the 
thirty-four Fellows who had been elected in 1958 
and in 1959. The letter asked them to “say some- 
thing about your hopes and ambitions for the 
service you expect to render either to the Church, 
or the academic community, or both.” It also 
suggested that the Fellow add anything he liked 
about the significance of the Graduate Fellow- 
ship Program. 

The replies made us wish we could share 
them in toto with all those who gave to Oppor- 
tunity Giving in 1959 and 1960, as well as with 
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the Council on Theological Education, the other 
major supporting partner in the enterprise. 

Since space limitations make this impossible, 
here is one reply which we think will kindle a 
spark in your spirit, as it did ours. The writer is 
a student for the degree of Doctor of Theology 
at Princeton Seminary. He begins by comment- 
ing on the expression “egghead,” which he says 
can be a derisive term, but which does not lack 
the flavor of kind-hearted humor, simultaneously 
ringing the bells of sympathy, contempt, and 
utter astonishment. “Since I left the pastorate 
in order to take up graduate study, I have had 
to answer repeatedly the question: How can 
anybody in his right mind want to exchange the 
rewarding, challenging, and demanding pastorate 
for the ivory tower and the complacency, and 
useless existence of a professor? Why would 
anybody who has started out on the road to suc- 
cess subject himself to the rigid mental and 
financial discipline of graduate study and even 
subject his family to unnecessary want? What 
are scholars good for? 

“I think the answer to these questions lies in 
the Christian responsibility of the Church. Of 
course, to those to whom the Christian faith is 
merely a matter of feeling and experience, theo- 
logical research does not make any sense. I re- 
member the well-meant advice a lady once gave 
me: ‘Stop reading all those useless books. They 
only confuse you. Just read the Bible. That’s 
all that’s necessary.” However, to those who 
know and realize that not our feeling or expe- 
rience, not even faith, became flesh, but the 
Word, it will be plain that nothing can possibly 
surpass the responsibility of the Church to pro- 
claim this Word and witness to it aright in the 
midst of a non-Christian society and world. What 
else is theology but the constant question by 
which the Church is to ask itself: Are we obe- 
dient servants? Do we preach and act aright 
under (and not above) the Word of God? Do 
we witness as we should today? I happen to 
study Church History, a seemingly dry matter, 
invoking associations of dusty archive shelves 
and a buried past. But if the Church is not just 
a matter of worshiping congregations, but rather 
the ‘company of all faithful people,’ do we not 
have to ask: What did the Church Fathers think 
and do? How did they respond in obedience? 
Where can we learn from them and where must 
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we avoid their errors? A Church without the- 
ology is an irresponsible Church, a Church 
which has ceased to respond because it is too 
busy in its soliloquy. 

“Not everybody is or should be an academic 
theologian. We acknowledge the need for law 
and order, but we would not infer that everybody 
should be a lawyer. Yet in the Christian Church 
everybody is in a sense a theologian. Theology 
benefits the whole Church as much as it does 
any particular part of it. The question raised in 
the program committee of a Women’s Associa- 
tion is not any less theological than the peren- 
nial question of all students, young and old, 
‘Who is God?’ 

“The importance of theology in and for the 
life of the Church, then, is the main reason I 
left the pastorate to begin graduate study. I hope 
it will lead me to becoming a theological teacher. 
I left the pastorate, but I did not leave the min- 
istry. I merely exchanged one vital phase of it for 
another no less vital one. The Church needs 
teachers, and probably will need more of them 
than it can muster in the not too distant future. 
It is my hope that I may be allowed to contribute 
in some small measure to the discharge of its 
responsibility to its Lord in the midst of a 
world which does not know him and refuses to 
acknowledge him as Lord. 

“It would not have been possible for me to 
take up and pursue graduate study had it not 
been for the generous help by which the 
Church, and in particular the United Presby- 
terian Church, decided to assist me. This help 
is for me both an obligation and a challenge. It 
is an obligation not merely because it fulfilled 
a personal desire, but rather because it evidenced 
a trust which it will be difficult for me to disap- 
point. And it is a challenge in that I must strive 
to make the most of this vital opportunity granted 
to me by the Lord of the Church. Whatever 
my ability may be—and I entertain no doubt 
as to its frightful inadequacy—I am profoundly 
grateful to those within the Church who made 
possible the program of financial assistance as 
carried out by the Committee on Graduate 
Fellowships. I am grateful not only for my 
own advantage, but even more so, if this be 
possible, for the fact that the Church has obviously 
realized the importance of its theological re- 
sponsibility and is eager to discharge it.” 
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A telegram of sympathy was sent 
by Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke, Presi- 
dent of United Presbyterian Wom- 
en, to the families of the three 
Chicago women who were found 
killed in a state park in Illinois in 
March. Their pastor, the Rev. 
Harold J. King of the Riverside 
Church, Riverside, Illinois, wrote 
to Mrs. Hoeldtke. 

“You will never know the tre- 
mendous power of prayer felt by 
each member of the bereaved fami- 
lies in my parish and by me as we 
realized that thousands were hold- 
ing us near to God in these recent 
days. Your telegram was a great 
blessing and each family has asked 
that I convey to you their deepest 
appreciation. Seldom does one see 
such a witness to the power of 
Christian faith as we have seen in 
these fine Presbyterian leaders. 
Each one of the women so brutal- 
ly killed was a devoted worker in 
our association and circles, and 
though they have now gone to 
higher service, their lives continue 
to affect us indelibly. They bear 
out our Lord’s great promise, 
Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me Shall never die.” 


The Commission articles in this 
issue are related to overseas proj- 
ects of United Presbyterian Wom- 
en. Dr. Donald Black’s article on 
Ecumenical Mission points up the 
special categories of women’s giv- 
ing in 1961, emphasizing the chal- 
lenge of the Africa Advance pro- 
gram, whicli includes also the new 
Middle East-Africa Radio Station 
that will beam the Gospel into the 
heartland of the Moslems. “Giant 
Steps Along the Nile” by John 
Lorimer tells of the service made 
possible by Rural Church Service 
Teams in Egypt, a Long Range 
Venture of United Presbyterian 
Women. 


Acting quickly, neighbors and the 
doctor of National Missions El 
Guacio Christian Service Center, 
San Sebastian, Puerto Rico, re- 
cently saved the life of a would-be 
suicide. Then one of the neigh- 
bors, deciding the woman needed 
more than medical help, left work 
in the cane fields, rushed home, 
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picked up a New Testament, 
which she could not read, and 
went to her friend. After talking 
of her belief in Christ, she gave 
her testament to her friend that 
she might read the Church’s good 
news. Both women are now active 
in the Guacio women’s program. 


Young churchmen—college stu- 
dents and recent graduates—can 
give a year or two of their lives to 
the Church’s mission in Puerto 
Rico by volunteering for service 
at El Guacio Christian Service 
Center in San Sebastian. The mis- 
sion, a Point-4 program of sorts 
in an income-shy mountain area, 
has a demonstration farm, clinic, 
kindergarten, literacy program, as 
well as sewing and bamboo coop- 
eratives, and varied religious activ- 
ities. Five national missionaries— 
a director-pastor, doctor, engineer, 
nurse, and farm manager—are on 
full-time duty. Volunteers, who 
work for room and board and ten 
dollars a month, round out the 
staff. 

Currently needed are volun- 
teers with carpentry and mechani- 
cal skills, a farm helper, a nurse, 
a bookkeeper-secretary, a recre- 
ation worker, a lab technician, 
a home economics major, and 
someone to work in the mission 
cooperative industries and in its 
craft program for girls. 

For further information, write 
to the Department of Missionary 
Personnel, Room 1131, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


Miss Betha Hoy, manager of the 
San Francisco Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Center, was honored by 
the San Francisco Presbyterial So- 
ciety in tribute to the fine service 


~ news /and clues 


given by the PDS Center to the 
Church in that area. She was made 
an Honorary Associate of the 
Board of Christian Education. 


Dr. William S. Findley who has 
been named president of the Col- 
lege of the Ozarks in Clarksville, 
Arkansas, by the Board of Nation- 
al Missions began his new work 
July 1. He has been a member of 
the school’s board of trustees since 
1957 and has served as president 
of the trustees. 

The College of the Ozarks, 
founded in 1834, is the oldest in- 
stitution of higher learning in 
Arkansas, It came under the own- 
ership and operation of the United 
Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions on January 1, 1960. Un- 
til that time it had been owned 
and operated by the Synod of Ok- 
lahoma and related to the Board 
of Christian Education. The col- 
lege Board of Trustees is elected 
by the Board of National Missions 
and represents that Board, the 
Synod of Oklahoma, and the col- 
lege. 

“As a National Missions enter- 
prise,” Dr. Findley said, “the col- 
lege will continue its mission as a 
fully accredited four-year liberal 
arts institution. . . It will be en- 
gaged in an uncompromising 
evangelistic thrust in the Ozark 
area, a center from which mission 
work will emanate to the sur- 
rounding mountain area.” 

Dr. Findley was the first pastor 
of the John Knox Presbyterian 
Church of Tulsa, Oklahoma, or- 
ganized in 1951. Born in Nebras- 
ka, he is a graduate of Grinnell 
College, Iowa, and of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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SOME MONTHS ago when I was talking with a 
rancher, he remarked, “You know, you have the 
most important job in the world.” I understood 
what he meant. To this man, Sunday school 
missions were very important, for the ministry 
had brought him his finest experiences. He had 
found Christ, and he was now enjoying the 
Christian fellowship of a small church. 

Here, in the rugged timberland country of 
Idaho, our ministry is particularly directed to 
isolated families. Introductions can come about 
in unexpected ways. When flying to Copeland 
in July last year, I landed as I have often done 
before on the narrow road, only to be forced 
into a huge drainage ditch by a gust of wind. 
The plane was damaged, but through the acci- 
dent I met a flying farmer, a man of means, who 
had several young children. The family did not 
attend church. I hope that in time these people, 
too, may feel that the ministry of Sunday school 
missions has led them to their finest experience— 
as members of the new Mt. Hall Church at 
Copeland, the second to be organized during 
our four years here. 

During the summer most church activities are 
at a standstill. The farmers, ranchers, and log- 
gers wait impatiently through four months of 
heavy snow and the spring break-up to start their 
work. As soon as the weather clears, our people 
are hard at work fifteen hours a day, and only 
the most dedicated families take time to think 
about church. Lack of teachers and children 
means no Sunday Schools in the woods in the 
summer, so when I hear the question asked, 
“When does Sunday School start again?” it has 
a very pleasant sound! 

Numbers are not always so important. When 
only twelve students came to the senior high 
conference last summer I was very disappointed, 
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but this turned out to be the most spiritual, ef- 
fective, and satisfying conference I have ever 
attended. Most of the credit belongs to the vesper 
speaker, one of our missionaries on furlough 
from Thailand. At the decision service two of 
the boys dedicated themselves to the ministry. 
I have marveled at the way in which Christ 
has taken hold on the lives of the older boys. 
It has not been a dramatic thing, but a slow 
and increasing influence that is wonderful 
to see. 

If we did not organize Sunday schools in the 
tiny communities of loggers and their families, 
the children would never hear of Jesus except 
as an oath on the tongues of these rough-and- 
ready men. God could not be treated more in- 
differently than he is here, but through the Sun- 
day schools, interest and knowledge are being 
stimulated. In the huge wide open ranch country 
we try to get a mother to teach Sunday school 
to her children and to those of the neighbors. 
About once a month, we will hold a preaching 
service in these places. Sufficient adult interest 
will eventually lead to the establishment of a 
church. 

The distances to be covered on this mission 
field are too great for a car and the airplane has 
been an indispensable help in carrying the ancient 
and eternal message to this scattered people. 
Soon I hope funds will permit the purchase of a 
new plane to replace this twenty-year-old two- 
seater. With its help the ministry will be greatly 
strengthened. 

On foot, by car, by plane; among loggers, 
farmers, ranchers; through Sunday schools and 
new churches, Christ is being made known in 
Northern Idaho. It is your support and prayers 
that make it possible for me to do the job that 
is SO important to our people here. 
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United Presbyterian Home, Kentucky 


in the serves, 


JOURNEY INTO UNDERSTANDING 


A CAREER MISSIONARY ? 





Director of Frenchburg 





by H. Glenn Stephens 


“‘a CAREER MISSIONARY!” That adjective startles 
me just a little. If it means that I choose to spend 
my life in service at work which the Church sup- 
ports through the missionary organization, it de- 
scribes me. If it means that I choose to serve 
those who are without adequate means to secure 
for themselves the advantages, privileges, and 
blessings that the Christian religion recognizes 
as the heritage of God’s people, then it describes 
me. If it means that I have a lifelong concern 
for the welfare, temporal and spiritual, of boys 
and girls, men and women, then it describes me. 
I had just never thought of myself as “A Career 
Missionary.” 

Did I receive a “call” to this service? Perhaps 
I did. It came about like this. I was taking grad- 
uate work at seminary in 1932 when word was 
received that a seminary friend of mine, who 
had begun to work at Frenchburg in 1931, had 
died very suddenly. As I left the seminary that 
afternoon, shocked by the news, there came to 
me a definite conviction that I should volunteer 
to take up his work. That night I wrote to the 
Board of the United Presbyterian Church in 
North America and told them that if the members 
thought I could do the work I was willing to go. 
If my appointment was a “call,” then I received 
one. 

During those days the work at Frenchburg 
was a combination of private-public school with 
dormitory facilities, hospital service of a limited 
nature, and what community service it was pos- 
sible for the staff at the mission to accomplish. 
My task was to supervise the whole program. 
All through the depression it was my task to 
see that the boys and girls in the school were not 
hindered in securing an education, and that those 
who needed it could receive hospital care. How 
many times during those years, and all the rest 
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of the years, I have rested on the promise, My 
God shall supply all your needs—and seen the 
promise wonderfully fulfilled. 

I can look back to see how the ministry of the 
Church has helped many boys and girls to secure 
an education and be given moral guidance from 
which they have gone on to achieve good things 
for themselves and make significant contribu- 
tions to the welfare of their world. It was re- 
warding to see one of our High School students 
become the head of the Department of Physical 
Science in a great State College, and another 
elevated to Judge in the highest. court of the 
State. When I see a young woman with her hus- 
band and two sturdy boys, I remember when the 
hospital staff labored to keep her alive. I am glad 
that I have been a servant of the Church in 
this mission! 

And now the present and the future. When 
this county was able to support fully an ade- 
quate educational program through the High 
School, we were able to begin converting and 
utilizing the facilities of our school to provide 
a Home for the Aged. Beginning with three 
residents on January 1, 1958, on June 1, 1960, 
the home will have twenty-three residents, its 
full capacity. The hospital continues its ministry 
of healing, which has been enlarged to include 
nursing home care for twelve residents. Thus far 
the rates charged are not sufficient to maintain 
the mission completely. The Church continues 
to minister to the needy in the Name of Christ. 
Just how great a ministry the Church will be 
able to provide will be determined by the meas- 
ure of support its members give to the missionary 
agencies of the Church. The need is unlimited. I 
am glad that as a “career missionary” I will have 
a share in what will be done. 
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Excerpted from a series of six 
articles written by Miss Fern 


Marja for the New York Post and 


used by permission. 


Original articles copyrighted by the 


New York Post. 


IT IS HAPPENING NOW in America. There are 
children who are hungry. There are children who 
suffer from malnutrition. There are children who 
need medical care but don’t get it. There are 
children who stay away from school or quit be- 
cause they haven’t food to take with them for 
lunch. Or adequate clothes. Or, sometimes, even 
the soap with which to wash the clothes they do 
have. It is happening now in West Virginia, USA. 

Neither accident nor oversight has produced 
this situation. And it is far from temporary. In 
1951, the coal industry of this state employed 
118,900 persons and produced 163,300,000 
tons of coal. By 1955, manpower had been re- 
duced to 70,900, but the output was 139,200,- 
000 tons. In 1959, personnel was sliced to 56,- 
500 and production—paced by the steel strike 
—to 117,100,000 tons. 

These bitter statistics are reflected in human 
terms in the bleak, twisting hollows that lie be- 
tween the endless hills of the Appalachians in 
the southern part of West Virginia. West Vir- 
ginia doles out relief through the Department of 
Public Assistance (DPA) only to families with- 
out “employables.” A man who is capable of 
working is not eligible for DPA, even if he has 
not worked for two years, three, five. Even if 
—as the officials are grimly aware—there is no 
work available. 

It is possible to survive on “mollygrub” (ten 
pounds of flour, 5 pounds of meal, 44 pounds of 
powdered milk, 13 ounces of dried eggs, one 
pound of rice, one pound of lard); it is not 
possible to live on it. Even for families with 
babies, fruit, orange juice, green vegetables in 
the winter, whole milk and vitamin pills are out- 
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of-reach luxuries. “A lot of people here are liv- 
ing on beans and potatoes,” observed Fred Clark, 
principal of the handsome Piney View Elemen- 
tary School. “I don’t think children on beans and 
potatoes can concentrate.” 

In another place, a man could call for help. 
But here in West Virginia, there is no one to 
scream to. “The thing that worries me most,” 
said Dr. Newman H. Dyer, director of the State 
Health Department, “is the after-effects of the 
surplus commodities diet. What is going to be 
the effect of this destitution on the health not 
only of children but of adults and future gener- 
ations? We had about twenty times as many cases 
of influenza this winter as last year. They don’t 
have the resistance because they just don’t have 
the food. The result of this potatoes and beans 
diet will be retarded health—retarded physically, 
mentally, emotionally, socially, in every way. It 
will show up in future generations in birth de- 
fects. We don’t know how bad it will be because 
we've never been in a situation of this kind. But 
I know the immediate effect on children will be 
deficiencies in growth and in bone structure. 
They will be stunted children. They will not de- 
velop normally. . .” 

Pride is the virtue and the sin of the moun- 
taineer. It keeps him and his children chained 
to a primitive way of life, unable to break loose 
from the coal mines and all they imply even 
years after the coal mines have abandoned him. 
This two-edged pride is at once the hope and 
the despair of clergymen like the Rev. Jack 
Weller,* director of the West Virginia Mountain 
Project of the United Presbyterian Church, who 
is waging total war here in Big Coal River Val- 
ley against the fatalism of the jobless. Weller, an 
up-state New Yorker and a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, enterprising, intelligent, 
dedicated, and unexpectedly buoyant, has ex- 
tended spiritual and financial support to the re- 
location of the more ambitious members of the 
mission. What is true of Whitesville and its en- 
virons is true elsewhere: the young and the 
better-educated are slipping away from West 
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by Fern Marja 


Virginia, seeking jobs and a brighter future, but 
draining the state’s vitality and dimming its fu- 
ture prospects. “Unemployment is as bad here 
as anywhere in the state,” Weller said. “Raleigh 
County estimated that unemployment there had 
hit twenty-nine percent of the population. It may 
be even worse here. I’m afraid the cream of 
the crop is departing. We will be left with a huge 
slum from the beginning of the Appalachians to 
the end.” 

In Marfork, the interior of the Stover house 
had a murky light, although the sun was still 
high in the sky, and at first it was difficult to 
discern any life there. Then, as the eyes grew 
accustomed to the grayness, figures began to 
emerge. Irene Stover, in a shapeless sweatshirt, 
her hair straggling, her smile uncertain, was 
bending over, scrubbing clothes in a tub of cold 
water. She shook her head helplessly. “You 
caught me at a bad time,” she said. But almost 
any time in the past fifteen months would have 
been a bad time for Mrs. Stover. It’s been that 
long since the electricity was cut off, rendering 
her automatic washer and refrigerator useless, 
converting her stove into a mere storage chest. 
For the mother of nine children, the youngest two 
months old, the eldest fourteen years, that day 
marked the end of civilization. “No gas, no elec- 
tricity. We couldn’t pay the bill,” Mrs. Stover 
said. “My husband had no work since 1958, ex- 
cept for three months last summer. I miss my 
washer worse than anything in the world.” 

What is remarkable about the people of the 
hills is their stoic acceptance of misfortune, even 
disaster. In their words and their posture there 
is an evenness, an absence of anger, of protest, 
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almost of tranquility, that is disturbing, some- 
times shocking, to the outsider. Starvation is the 
day afier tomorrow in the mining camp at Mo- 
hegan, but hunger is now. The mechanization 
of some mines and the closing of others have 
brought disaster to the coal communities of 
West Virginia, where as many as 35,000 men in 
the past two years have exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits while classified as ineligible 
for relief. 

Job-hunting is futile in an area where mines 
have been mechanized and others have shut 
down. The chief occupation of the 72,000 men 
without work in this state is—waiting. “There’s 
nothing around here to look for,” said the fa- 
ther of eight children, who was laid off after 
thirty-one years in the mines. 

The sound of pain, of anguish, bleak and ter- 
rible, can be heard in the words of minor offi- 
cials who dare to reveal the extent of West Vir- 
ginia’s plight. From an attendance officer, had 
come this summation: “Many parents have told 
me that they hoped they would be put in jail, 
since maybe then DPA would give their children 
something to eat and pay the doctor bills for 
them.” “Hunger is still the daily lot in many 
thousands of American homes,” Senator Ran- 
dolph (D. W.Va.) asserted recently on the floor 
of the Senate, calling upon the U. S. to acknowl- 
edge its responsibilities “to our own people at 
least as much as to those of Asia and Africa.” 


*The Rev. Jack Weller, mentioned by Miss Marja, 
is one of the Career Missionaries introduced in the 
1960 Journey Into Understanding. 
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WHAT THE CASUAL traveler sees from the train 
or plane in the valley of the Nile are lush green 
fields dotted with adobe villages, herds of farm 
animals, sometimes a picturesque camel caravan 
—and everywhere, people—on every canal bank, 
along the sides of the road, scattered through 
the fields, on doorsteps and on roofs; the men 
in flowing robes, the women in black, the chil- 
dren in little nightshirts or nothing at all. Here 
they are forming a scene out of the Middle Ages, 
side by side with the busy modernity of the new 
Egypt—with its steel mills and bridges and 
swank hotels, cinema palaces, model schools, 
and hospitals, and very chic, very modern people. 

What tomorrow holds for them all is any- 
body’s guess. Whatever shape this new self- 
realization takes, one thing is sure—the new 
Egypt must somehow take the old with it. The 
peasants, who are more than eighty percent of 
the total population, represent the old Egypt, 
yet they are the real foundation of the country, 
producing through the centuries the crops, es- 
pecially the finest cotton in the world, which 
form the basis of the country’s economy. 

This pattern is repeated in the life of the 
Coptic Evangelical Church—sophistication and 
simplicity side by side. Busy city churches faced 
with many of the administrative complexities 
common to similar congregations in America, 
in addition to the complex modern Middle East 
man as parishioner, form a minority over against 
the large majority of plain village people in sim- 
ple surroundings worshipping much as _ their 
great grandfathers did one hundred years ago. 
And like nation, like church. While the rural 
church is poor and weak in many ways, it is still 
the source and stability of the whole religious 
community. Pastors, elders, and leaders almost 
all trace their origins to the country church. 

For this reason more than any other, Rural 
Church Service has come into being. As the 
wave of modernity sweeps the country pulling 
the best qualified people towards the cities, the 
rural church languishes. To revive dead and 
dying churches, to produce and keep village lead- 
ers, to provide special services for special village 
needs—in short, to bring the whole gospel to 
the whole man, this is the raison d’etre of Rural 
Church Service, now responsible directly to the 
Synod of the Coptic Evangelical Church of the 
Nile Valley. 
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by John G. Lorimer 


The Rev. John G. Lorimer heads the Rural Church 
Service Team in Egypt. This follow-up evangelistic 
group consolidates congregational advances made dur- 
ing literacy campaigns and initiates enlarged outreach 
programs for rural congregations. 


To date the most effective work has been 
done by going into a village directly after the 
Literacy Team has completed a ten-month cam- 
paign. With the literacy rate up to fifty percent 
or even seventy percent, the people are ready 
for simple Bible instruction and are eager for 
new things to read. Modern man, taking the 
ability to read for granted, is slow to appreciate 
the significance of a line of villagers sitting with 
their Bibles open in their hands. Where there 
had been deep darkness there is now great light. 
What may prove to be equally significant is the 
training of village leaders to teach their own 
people. With prepared manuals and the right 
kind of guidance, the team has discovered that 
it is possible to leave the whole program in the 
hands of the local leaders. Examinations a month 
later indicate that the people have learned just 
as much as they did under the supervision of the 
team. There is reason to hope that with new ma- 
terials and the right kind of encouragement 
Christian education may continue and increase 
in a number of villages for an indefinite time. 

As the team branches out into agriculture, 
home economics, simple public health instruc- 
tion and home industries, the areas of instruc- 
tion are all but endless. Time and space do not 











Along the Nile 


permit a description of model gardens and model 
homes, rug-making and simple furniture-making, 
bee-keeping and egg-hatching, irrigation and 
land reclamation. The villager is eager for this 
new knowledge and these new means. Nobody 
needs to beg him to learn. In consequence he 
should be the kind of effective Christian his 
Church and country needs most. 


A literacy class in progress at a church. The campaign 
in this village was very successful. 














WHAT IS THAT IN THY HAND? ....:. 


by Jessie M. Simpson 


Mrs. Lloyd H. Simpson, who lives in San Francisco, 
California, shared in the ministry of her late husband, 
a minister of the former United Presbyterian Church 
of North America, 


A LIMITLESS FIELD is presented to us in the women’s 
work of our Church through the Department of 
World Service. As churchwomen, we have a won- 
derful opportunity for service. The world is our 
field, yet it is right at our door, and in our church 
and homes. 

God is asking each one of us as he asked Moses, 
a long time ago: What is that in thy hand? There is 
a wide variety of abilities represented in each wom- 
en’s group of our churches. There are able execu- 
tives, inspiring program builders, spiritual prayer 
leaders, and contributors to musical and social pro- 
grams. And probably not one of this representative 
group is a servant of one talent only. What is that in 
thy hand? First of all, we must have the Bible in our 
hand. It is our guide book in service and in it we 
are given our Ecumenical Commission—Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. Our Home or National missions commission 
is also clearly defined—Beginning at Jerusalem. 
Paul once said to Timothy: Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed. Here is Christian Education. Timothy 
was preparing himself for the Christian ministry as 
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are many of our young men today. Our colleges and 
seminaries are educating them to that end. Young 
women, too, are in like manner being prepared for 
important service in the Church and in mission 
fields, some now as ordained ministers. Others are 
enlisting in educational, evangelistic, or industrial 
fields, or as doctors or nurses. 

What is that in thy hand? It may be the threaded 
needle as plied by Dorcas who made garments for 
the needy, or perhaps clothing for the tiny new- 
comer into a strange world. It might be the imple- 
ments that Lydia used in her dyeing of the purple. 
In Lydia’s hand, too, was the gift of hospitality as 
she opened her home and its comforts to Paul and 
his fellow missionaries. Or you may have in your 
hand the ability of Martha to plan, create and ex- 
ecute fine meals to be served in the Master’s name. 
The question What is that in thy hand? must be 
answered by each one of us, now, in the privacy of 
our own hearts and dictated by our conscience. One 
day, it must be answered in the Savior’s presence. 
Our field is the world, also that part of it at our door, 
in our church, and in our homes. 
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program material 


Clip and Keep 
This is a list of materials published for use in the 
program of United Presbyterian Women. 
Included in a separate section are a few related 
materials of special importance to the program. 
Additional resource is listed in Planning 1961, 
pages 16 and 17. 


General 

Manual on Organization (UPW Library) 2D 
A basic guide for officers, outlining the Associa- 
tion Plan and responsibilities of officers. 

Planning 1961 10 
An annual guide for officers, outlining the 1961 
emphases. 


It's Good to be a Few (UPW Library) .10 
A manual for all circle officers. 

The Dial, 1961 0S 
A year book for small societies. 

UPW PURPOSE ‘Zo 


On parchment, size 17” x 22”. In mailing tubes. 
UPW Pins 1.00 
Sterling silver with safety catch (price includes 
federal tax). 
UPW gummed seals. Sheet of 100 50 
Charter for Christian Action 10 
Compiled from findings of study groups in local 
organizations. 


Program 

In Program (UPW Library) 25 
A manual for those with program responsibilities. 

One Calling, Program Guide for 1961 ao 


Twelve programs, with suggestions for adaptation 
and outlines for additional programs. 


Circle Studies 
Bible Study: In Him Was Life 
by Dr. Mary E. Lyman—each .20 
A study of the gospel of John. 6 for 1.00 
Mission Study: (1960-61) Conversations on Ecu- 
menical Mission Circle Study for 1960-61 on the 





interdenominational theme “Into All each .20 

the World Together.” 6 for 1.00 
Third Study: One Thing Needful, 

by Shubert and Eva Frye, each .20 

A study on family life. 6 for 1.00 

Reading List, 1961 (Available 10 for .10 


in October.) 
A guide to good reading for United 
Presbyterian Women. 
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Thank Offering Service, 1961 Mantle of Praise 


each .05 
50 for 2.00 
100 for 3.00 
Advent Tryst, devotional booklet each .05 
(Available in October) 25 for 1.00 
Fellowship 
In Fellowship (UPW Library) 
A manual for those with fellowship 
responsibilities. 
Come, Let Us Sing, UPW Songbook 30 
15 or more to one address each .25 
UPW Membership Cards (revised) each .01 
100 for .75 
World Service 
In World Service (UPW Library) a 
A manual for those with World Service 
responsibilities. 
Suggestions for Secretaries of Sewing and . 
Supplies (1959 revised edition) .10 


A manual of procedure for handling sewing and 
material aid assignments. 
Directions for Supplies—Detailed instructions on 


making hospital supplies Free 
Monthly Offering Envelopes 100 for .25 
Summer Offering Envelopes (new) Free 
Thank Offering Envelopes Free 
Thank Offering Boxes each .05 
25 10r 1.15 

100 for 4.50 


Related Materials 
Mission Yearbook of Prayer, 1961 (ready in 
December) .50 
Listing of missionaries, fraternal workers and 
Christian Education workers, with descriptions of 
their work. 
PDS Catalog (1960-61) 1 copy Free 
additional copies each _ .50 
Outside the Camp, by Charles C. West 1.65 
A study of the role of Christianity today, present- 
ing some of the fundamental issues underlying 
the Church’s mission in the modern worid. Pre- 
liminary study for the National Meeting of 
United Presbyterian Women. 
United Presbyterian Plan Book each 1.00 
Reference Book on the United Presby- 
terian Church. 10 or more each .75 


Unless otherwise specified order from your nearest 
PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 14 
200 West:Adams Street, Chicago 6 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 
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Report to the 


172nd General Assembly 


THE ASPIRATION we wish could be characteristic 
of the women of the Church is that we shall be 
more truly the servant people of Him who re- 
vealed God in the form of a servant. The true 
implications of this conception in its deep, life- 
giving sense have only begun to be born in our 
hearts. In this matter, as in other ways, we re- 
flect the life of the Church as a whole, as it in 
turn reflects so many of the characteristics of our 
society. We do not want to be known as persons 
who struggle for status or seek recognition and 
we deplore those situations which aid and abet 
this tension as unbecoming to either the “fathers 
and brethren” or the “mothers and sisters.” As 
together we rejoice in being chosen by the Lord 
of the Church as His “peculiar people,” let us 
strive together, in contrition and mutual admoni- 
tion, to render our whole existence as a spiritual 
sacrifice unto Him. 

Every woman, individually, realizes that her 
first loyalty is to Jesus Christ. As an organiza- 
tion, we take our inspiration, meaning, and meth- 
ods from our Church. Because we are privileged 
(as few women of the world have ever been from 
the standpoint of the freedom we enjoy), it is in 
a spirit of gratitude that we work together in a 
second mile effort to extend the message and 
the program of the Church to those who other- 
wise might not be reached. We are grateful that 
our second mile activities can be in the same di- 
rection as, and joined to, our larger first mile 
thrust. Our basic emphases and structure were 
approved by the convening General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church before they 
were presented to the women themselves. Since 
our concerns are the same as those of the rest 
of the Church, and our plan of work was ap- 
proved by the Assembly, we say with confidence 
that our organization is an important factor in 
the total church program. However, we realize 
that we are only one of the many groups within 
the Church. 
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President, United Presbyterian Women. 


Women today have many demands placed 
upon their time and energies by community, 
school, and family responsibilities. Therefore, we 
are not looking for “busy” work or more purely 
social occasions. We are assessing the worth of 
our activities to make their time count. This is 
true especially of the younger women with chil- 
dren. Many times these women have said how 
much they appreciated their women’s organiza- 
tions because they are helped by them to be 
better wives and mothers. Others feel that they 
are helped to be better citizens in the commu- 
nity. We would hope, too, that every minister 
here who has a well-functioning women’s asso- 
ciation in his church—one really carrying out 
its purpose—could say that it helps the women 
to be better church members. 

We are encouraged because women are seri- 
ously studying the Bible. Statistics do not always 
give the complete picture, but you may be inter- 
ested to know that last year 300,000 copies of 
our Bible study guide were sold. We are begin- 
ning to see value in the fact that women all over 
the country are using the same materials. In one 
recent situation, a woman was teaching the Bible 
in her circle in Pittsburgh when she had to move 
to another city. She quickly joined a new circle 
and found that they were without a Bible teacher. 
She stepped in and began teaching again, right 
where she had left off in Pittsburgh. In another 
situation, a woman reported that now that her 
husband had retired, they had spent all of last 
year travelling. She attended circle and associa- 
tion meetings in many of the places they visited 
and was able to go through the whole year’s 
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study without missing the continuity of the lessons. 
More ways must be found whereby people can move 
from one part of the country to another and feel 
very much at home immediately in the fellowship 
of a small circle because of similar purpose, studies, 
and concerns. 

We are encouraged because women are becoming 
better informed about and involved in the social 
issues of our day. It is often in small discussion 
groups in circles or associations that women begin 
to change their attitudes, to cast off their deep- 
rooted prejudices, and to see themselves in the light 
of God’s will and his calling. Taking part in the 
discussions, they find themselves involved and wit- 
nessing to others, some of whom may not even be- 
long to a church. This experience makes them more 
willing to become involved in “the world” as a 
Christian. Just being in the world is not enough. 
Our activities will not be relevant to the mission of 
the Church until we are in the world as servants, 
reconciled, and reconciling man to God and man 
to man. 

We are encouraged because women are taking 
seriously their Christian responsibility. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has recommended that our second 
mile gifts go directly to the three program agencies: 
the Board of National Missions, the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, and the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. We are grateful that through 
these channels we can reach out into places where 
we ourselves could never be, to proclaim His gospel, 
and to demonstrate His love and compassion. 

But you may say, “If a woman makes a pledge to 
her local church as an individual or as a member of 
a family, why should she give through her women’s 


organization a second time? “Remembering all gifts 
are purely voluntary, the answer is a simple one. 
They make the extra gift because they want to. We 
want to see more adequate Christian education, 
more houses of worship, a greater Christian ministry 
to the sick, to the exploited all around the world. 
Because of our natures and our common concerns, 
many women will always want to meet together as 
women. By pooling sacrificial gifts and small 
amounts of petty cash, through our organizations 
we can do something quite significant. In contempo- 
rary society, women will always do this, whether it 
is inside the church structure or outside. It is our 
hope that these activities may always be within the 
church, and that the second mile gifts may come as 
a result of a better understanding of the nature and 
mission of our calling, and a deeper concern for the 
wide work of the church. 

Women do not underestimate the importance of 
the local church. The same beliefs concerning the 
stewardship of money that cause a woman to give 
generously to her women’s association will cause 
her to give much more generously to her church 
budget. We are not vieing for a portion of the family 
tithe, because we believe that real stewardship does 
not involve just the first ten percent. We believe 
that we are accountable to God also for how we 
spend the other ninety percent. » 

Encouraged though we are because of our ex- 
tended fellowship, we are deeply concerned for 
those who are outside. We know that there are vast 
numbers of women working in factories with whom 
the Church has almost no contact. There are many 
business and professional women who find it diffi- 
cult to continue to be involved in the life of the 
organized church because of heavy job and home 
responsibilities. Their number is increasing daily. 
We know, too, that our fellowship has not always 
been inclusive from the standpoint of race and color. 
We are aware of the deep spiritual needs of those in 
our own neighborhoods and social groups. 

Disturbed we are also by the groups of women 
who are hampered by outdated and in-efficient or- 
ganizations. We would hope that they might move 
quickly to the type of association which will be a 
channel through which our purpose might be 
carried out smoothly and effectively. We face the 
problem of adjusting our organizational lines and 
procedures in the larger presbyterial societies. By 
constitution, we must follow the new lines which are 
being set by the merging presbyteries. But often this 
makes a unit too large for the volunteer woman to 
lead. Since the genius of our work is the mutual 
training and inspiration made possible by laywomen 
themselves, we must, of necessity, study ways of 
adjustment so as to fit into the new geographical 
limits and still safeguard the volunteer aspect of 
our work. 

It is our prayer that we may understand more 
fully, and in love dedicate ourselves more com- 
pletely to the work that has been set before us by 
Him who has called us out’of darkness into His 
wonderful light. 





